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Preface 


HAJURAHO, the ancient temple-city of India, is shrouded in myth and legend. 

The impassioned carving of deities and human beings on the temple walls has 
a mystique all its own. A work of art stimulates wonder, speculation and criticism, 
and Khajuraho is no exception. In the case of Khajuraho, however, the large time 
gap between the building of the temples and our modern assessment of them, and 
the almost total change in cultural values has resulted in some misunderstanding 
and apprehension. І have in this book tried to clear up some misconceptions and 
heresies surrounding Khajuraho by viewing the temples in their proper historical 
perspective. To understand the temples, it is for example necessary to comprehend 
how important religion was to the social and cultural life of Hindus ten centuries 
ago; how the perennial ceremonies of birth, life, war, death, etc. revolved round 
the temple; how certain traditions, emotions, even ethos were reduced to symbols, 
a pictorial shorthand that was understood, taken for granted a thousand years ago 
and which, today, we find so mystifying, even contradictory. 

The twin strands of fact and fiction that give Khajuraho its intriguing aura have 
been carefully separated in this book to allow the viewer to understand the temples 
and their erotica, the language of the silent sculpture that covers the temple walls 
and, finally, to understand ‘why Khajuraho’. 

I express my gratitude and indebtedness to all authors on the subject and in 
particular, to Shri Krishna Deva, former Deputy Director General of Archaeology. 
Archaeological Survey of India and Dr. Devangana Desai whose works have proved 
to be of immense value in the preparation of this book. The publisher is grateful 
to the Archaeological Survey of India for permission to take and reproduce all 
photographs. 


L.A. NARAIN 
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СНАРТЕВ 1 


The Chandellas: 
Legend and History 


ГЗ HE EARLY HISTORY of the Chandellas of central India is shrouded in considerable 
ЈА. obscurity. There are, however, many interesting legends preserved in ancient 
poetic treatises which throw light on the history of the Chandella rulers. Prithviraj 


Raso is a poetic composition written in the epic style by the medieval Indian poet, 
Chandbardai. Chandbardai was the court poet of Prithviraj Chauhan, the ruler of 
Delhi and Ajmer. The epic poem tells us that the ancestress of the Chandella 
dynasty, Hemavati, was the daughter of the family priest of Indrajit, the Gahadvala 
ruler of Kashi, near Varanasi. Exceptionally beautiful and highly accomplished, 


Hemavati had incurred the curse of Indra (the god of air) and so became a widow 
at an early age. A blossoming beauty at sixteen, Hemavati felt a strange restlessness 
take hold of her one summer night. She went to a nearby lotus tank, known as 
Rati Talab, and finding the water cool and refreshing, she disrobed and began to 
swim. Hemavati's swim in the nude was noticed by Chandra, the moon god, who, 
unable to resist her dazzling beauty, descended to earth. The night was spent in 
passionate consummation. At break of day, as the moon god prepared to leave, 
Hemavati came to her senses and to the realisation that the moon god had ruined 
her reputation. Disturbed and upset, she threatened to curse him. The moon god 
smiled and asked her to save her breath, for the offspring of this happy union 
would be a mighty king whose fame and valour would spread throughout the world. 
This promise pacified the grief-stricken lady momentarily but, as a widow, she had 
broken social codes by uniting herself with the deity. The horror of the social 
stigma haunted her mind and, in a state of utter disgust, she sought the god's 
help in effacing her guilt. The god replied that her son would be born on the bank 
of the Karnavati river. She should go to Khajjurpura, the latter-day Khajuraho (in 
Madhya Pradesh), to offer sacrifice. Her son would rule over Mahoba (in Uttar 
Pradesh) and with a mighty army at his command would extend his kingdom far 
and wide. A pious monarch, he would build numerous temples and excavate tanks 
in the cause of religion. He would also build a fortress at Kalinjar in Bundelkhand 
(in Madhya Pradesh). The gentle god assured her that at the age of sixteen her 
son would perform a yagya (offering oblation to the fire) which would wash away 
her guilt. After this prophecy, the god disappeared. 

Hemavati thereupon left her home at Kashi and reached Kalinjar where she stayed 
for four months. During this period, she observed all the necessary rituals. She 
finally moved to the house of the village headman where she gave birth to an 
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exceptionally beautiful male child who was named Chandravarman. Chandravarman's 
birth was celebrated by celestial nymphs. His divine father, the moon god himself, 
descended from heaven and told Hemavati that the dynasty to be founded by his 
son would continue as long as the rulers retained the title ۰ 

Legend has it that Chandravarman proved to be a valiant hero. By the time he 
was sixteen he had enough strength to kill a tiger and a lion. Hemavati, delighted 
at these feats, recited a hymn and evoked the presence of the moon god. The god 
descended to earth, blessed his son and gave him a touchstone which could turn 
iron into gold. On the eve of his consecration as the king of Khajuraho, the gods 
assembled to felicitate him. 

Having received the blessings of the gods and with immense wealth in his 
possession, Chandravarman proceeded on his military expeditions. He first stormed 
the fortress of Kalinjar where he worshipped the god Nilkantha (another name for 
Shiva) and offered gifts to Brahmins and ascetics. His religious duty observed, 
Chandravarman engaged himself in territorial expansion. The Gahadvala ruler of 
Kashi, overawed by Chandravarman's mighty army, abandoned his dominion which 
thus became a part of the Chandella kingdom. Chandravarman then built a strong 
fortress at Kalinjar to safeguard the sanctity of the place. Thereafter, with his queen 
he proceeded to Khajuraho where he performed the bhandya yagya to absolve his 
mother of her social stigma. Hemavati further instructed him to construct eighty-five 
temples and lakes at the place. Chandravarman carried out his mother's wishes 
with due honour and requested Vishvakarma, the divine builder, to construct the 
eighty-five temples. Hemavati's guilt was thus washed away, and she ascended to 
heaven. 

Another legend maintains that Hemavati was the daughter of Mani Ram, the 
priest of the king of Kalinjar (in Madhya Pradesh). Mani Ram, miscalculating the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, informed the king that a particular night would 
be purnamasi (full moon night) when it was actually a dark night. When the error 
was discovered, Hemavati, to save the reputation of her father, prayed to the moon 
god to appear in all his splendour on the fateful night. The deity accepted the 
prayer but, being dazzled by her beauty, ravished her. Her father Mani Ram, 
ashamed of this incident, cursed himself and turned into stone. The Chandella rulers 
of central India worshipped the stone as Maniya Deva. In due course, Hemavati 
gave birth to a son—the sage Chandratreya—who is regarded as the progenitor of 
the Chandella dynasty. 

These legends, though romantic and fascinating, point to the fact that the 
Chandellas were of impure descent. Authorities on this subject consider these 
imaginative accounts of ancestral history to be a screen meant to conceal the real 
origin of the clan. They believe that ‘the Chandella clan originated in the midst of 
aboriginal Gonds with whom other similar tribes were intermixed'. R.V. Russell 
conjectures that the Bhars of central India were the ancestors of the dynasty since 
they were famous builders. 

From the earliest inscriptional record of the Chandella dynasty, it appears that 
the first few Chandella chiefs served as feudatories of the Pratiharas of western 
India. After the breakup of Harshavardhan's empire in northern India, in the middle 
of the seventh century, the Pratiharas who claimed descent from Lakshmana (Ram's 
half-brother) became the paramount rulers of northern India. Amongst the Chandella 
chiefs, Harsadeva is an important figure. He helped his overlord, Mahipala, regain 
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supremacy over Kanauj іп Oudh (Uttar Pradesh) by wresting control from the 
Rastrakutas of the Deccan. Harsadeva ruled for nearly twenty-five years and extended 
his territory. 

Harsadeva's son, Yasovarman, was even more powerful and fought valiantly 
against the Rastrakutas of the Deccan and the Palas of eastern India. Ultimately 
he became so powerful that he proclaimed himself an independent king. Many of 
his exploits and victorious expeditions are recorded in inscriptions. He led military 
expeditions both to the north and the south. The Chandellas, under his regime, 
became a great power in Indian history. 

A pious and munificent king, Yasovarman raised the magnificent Lakshmana 
temple in which he installed the image of Vishnu. With Yasovarman begins the era 
of temple building which provided splendid religious art to the world. 

Yasovarman's son, Dhanga (AD 950-1008), was the first Chandella king who 
stopped paying tribute to the Pratiharas, the overlords. Like his father, Dhanga also 
led many military campaigns and added new territories to his kingdom which was 
finally to extend from Vidisha to Gwalior in Madhya Pradesh, and from Varanasi 
in Uttar Pradesh to Narmada in central India. It was during his reign that the 
Muslim invasion—a significant event in the history of the Chandellas—took place. 
His grandson, Kirtivarman, later referred to it in one of his inscriptions. Kirtivarman 
records that his grandfather Dhanga was equal in strength to the Muslim chief, 
Hamvira—who has been identified as Subaktagin—and was successful in repulsing 
the Muslim attack with the help of other Indian princes. Besides being a warrior 
of repute, he was a great builder. Some of the elegant temples of Khajuraho, like 
the Vishvanath and the Parsvanath temples, were built during his reign. Dhanga 
was succeeded by his son Ganda who ruled for a period of nine years (AD 1008—17). 
He is credited with having built the Chitragupta and the Devi Jagdamba temples. 

Vidyadhara, the successor of Ganda, reigned for twelve years (AD 1017—29). His 
chief virtue lies in the fact that he kept intact the kingdom he had inherited from 
his father which had by then become a large one. He subdued the Kalchuris and 
the Parmaras, the two main rival powers in central India of that period. His kingdom 
extended in the south up to Chambal and the Narmada river and in the north as 
far as the Doab region. It was during his reign that Mahmud of Ghazni attacked 
Rajyapala of Kanauj and compelled him to accept Muslim supremacy. 

Rajyapala's defeat enraged Vidyadhara who ordered his feudatory Kacchapaghata 
to kill him. Mahmud of Ghazni came to know of this scheme and decided to attack 
Vidyadhara. In AD 1019, Mahmud waged war against the Chandella king, Vidyadhara, 
but this remained an indecisive battle. Again in AD 1022 Mahmud led a military 
expedition against Vidyadhara, but once again the battle proved inconclusive. 

Vidyadhara was not only a valiant warrior but also a great patron of the arts. 
He continued the brilliant building tradition of his predecessors. The biggest and 
grandest temple in Khajuraho, the Kandariya Mahadeva temple, is said to have 
been built by him. 

After Vidyadhara, Chandella supremacy gradually declined due to repeated Muslim 
invasions. The successive rulers of the dynasty could not withstand the Muslim 
onslaughts and remained confined to the hill-forts of Mahoba, Ajaigarh in Madhya 
Pradesh, and Kalinjar. Though their political power declined, the temple building 
activity of the Chandellas continued till the twelfth century. This is testified to by 
Ibn Batuta, the Muslim traveller, who saw the temples of Khajuraho in their glory. 
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Homage to the Gods 


LTHOUGH THE sanctum of a Hindu temple contains ап idol of the deity to whom 

the temple is dedicated, the walls of the same temple are often carved with 
images of other gods and goddesses. A visit to the temple therefore offers the 
Hindu an opportunity to have a darshan not only of the presiding deity but also 
of the other deities of the Hindu pantheon. To appreciate temple art in India, it is 
equally necessary to understand its spiritual significance as well as its architectural 
and artistic traditions. In India, all art has been dedicated to religion. 

A temple site is chosen, sanctified, marked and measured with great care. Each 
brick or stone is deified before being placed in position. All phases of the construction, 
from the laying of the foundation to its completion, are in consonance with the 
instructions laid down in canonical literatures. Like the steeple of a church or the 
minaret of a mosque, the soaring spire of a Hindu temple symbolises man's eagerness 
to reach the Absolute, to merge with the Infinite. Sylvain Levi has aptly summed 
up the essence of a Hindu temple: 


The Hindu temple, in spite of the considerable modifications it has received in 
the course of time, still retains the individual character of the Vedic rites. There 
is no collective service, and so no nave where the faithful can assemble for 
corporate prayer. The temple is a personal dwelling place of the god, who lives 
there in human fashion, in a statue or a symbol. The priest's function is to 
provide for the needs of the god's daily life: to wake him with music, bathe 
him, make offerings for his meals and pleasure him in all sorts of ways, mainly 
by reciting litanies, hymns and psalms. The priest is also the indispensable 
intermediary between the god and his worshipper, the sacred and the profane. 
The worshipper brings him homage and offerings, and the priest renders them 
acceptable to the god. The spiritual centre of the temple is the Holy of Holies, 
where the god dwells in a specially sacred statue. 


The temples of Khajuraho are known for their elegance, graceful contours and 
rich sculptural treatment. They represent the zenith of Indian architecture. It is 
believed that eighty-five temples once existed but only twenty have survived the 
ravages of time, and stand testament to the glory and splendour of the place. 

The Khajuraho temples are not affiliated to any one sect. There are temples 
dedicated to Shiva, Vishnu and the Jaina tirthankaras, but in composition and 
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architectural style there is nothing which may distinguish а Јата temple from а 
Shaiva temple or a Shaiva temple from a Vaishnava one. 

Fergusson, an authority on ancient Indian architecture, remarked that the temples 
of Khajuraho are 'so like one another that it requires great familiarity to distinguish 
them. It looks as if all had been built by one prince, and by some arrangement 
that neither sect should surpass or be jealous of the other. If not under the sway 
of a single prince, they must have been erected in an age of extreme toleration.’ 

Often enough there is no connection between the name of a temple and the 
deity installed in its sanctum. The idol to whom the temple was originally dedicated 
was at times destroyed, at times stolen, and at a later date another deity was 
installed, who may have had no connection with the earlier presiding deity. 

Collectively these temples have their own peculiarities which single them out 
from other temples in India. They stand on high terraces without any enclosure 
walls, thus providing ample open space for devotees to go round the temple. The 
chief components of the temple are the ardh mandap (entrance porch), mandap 
(hall), antral (vestibule) and garbhgriha (sanctum). These are interconnected along 
one axis in the east-west direction. In larger temples, lateral transepts with balconied 
windows are added to the hall, converting it into a mahamandap (big hall). There 
is provision for a pradakshinapath (circumambulatory path) round the garbhgriha. 
The panchayatana temple, or the five-shrined complex, provides another variation 
in which the main shrine is at the centre and the four subsidiary shrines are placed 
at the four corners of the same platform. 

The elevation of the temple has its own peculiarity. The adhisthana (basement 
storey) with its series of ornamental mouldings provides fine relief for light and 
shade. The central zone of the temple rests securely on a solid base. The balconied 
windows allow air and light into the interior and provide access to the inner 
compartments. The area between the balconied windows has two or more rows of 
sculptural decorations of exquisite grace and charm which, in fact, are the beauty 
of the Khajuraho temples. The alternate projections and recesses of the plan and 
the shadow cast over the entire composition by the ornamental balconied windows 
produce a dramatic light and shade contrast over the sculptural bands. 

The roof rises in graded peaks over the wall of the central zone, communicating 
the effect of a mountain range. The components of the temple, arranged along the 
axial line, have pyramid-shaped roofs. The shikhara (tallest spire) with a curvilinear 
design rises over the main sanctum. In larger temples, subsidiary spires of varying 
heights are attached to the main spire which not only add to the soaring effect 
but also lessen the weight of the tower. 

The entrance to the temple is through an oblong ardh mandap which is flanked 
by crocodiles. The porch is adorned with intricately carved details and is supported 
by richly decorated dwarf pillars and pilasters. Then comes the mandap. The ceiling 
is also embellished with intricate geometrical and floral designs. The decorative 
details and the profusion of sculptural works appearing on the doorways, pillars, 
architraves and ceilings are a feast for the eyes. The bracket figures depicting 
apsaras (celestial nymphs) and salbhanjikas (women sporting with trees) in numerous 
provocative postures are masterpieces of medieval Indian art. The integration of 
sculpture with architecture produces a rhythmic effect which is a distinguishing 
feature of the temples of Khajuraho. Romain Roland, a noted art critic, has summarised 
his impressions of these temples in eloquent terms: ‘In general, it could be said 
that the enormous effectiveness of the shrines at Khajuraho depends on their beauty 
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of ргорогіїоп and contour and the vibrant texture of their surface ornamentation.' 

Devangana Desai, another art critic, has divided the whole range of temples into 
two groups on the basis of the treatment of erotic motifs in them. The temples 
built between AD 950 and 1050 have been placed in the first group and include 
the Lakshmana temple, the Parsvanath temple, the Vishvanath temple, the Devi 
Jagdamba temple, the Chitragupta and the Kandariya Mahadeva temples. The second 
group consists of the Vamana temple, the Adinath temple, the Javari temple, the 
Chaturbhuja and the Duladeo temples, all of which were constructed between AD 
1050 and 1150. Of these, thirteen temples are of exceptional elegance. 


The Varaha Temple 


The Varaha temple is a simple oblong structure which enshrines a huge statue 
measuring 2.6 metres by 1.7 metres. The figure represents the boar incarnation 
of Vishnu. On the body of the boar are innumerable figures of the Hindu pantheon 


such as Brahma (the creator of the world), Vishnu (the preserver), Shiva (both the 
creator and the destroyer), Sarasvati (the goddess of learning), Ganga (the goddess 
personifying the river Ganges), the navagrahas (the nine planets) nagas (male 
snakes), nagins (female snakes), dikpalas (the guardian of the four cardinal points), 
etc. The perfection with which the deities have been carved is unmatched in the 


sculpture of the period. The figure of Prithvi (the earth goddess) is, however, 
completely broken except for the feet. 


The Matangeshvara Temple 


The Matangeshvara, one of the earliest temples to be built at Khajuraho, is believed 
to have been constructed about AD 900-25. Its architectural plan resembles that 
of the Brahma temple but it has certain distinguishing features of its own. The 
projections on the three sides have balconied windows and a prominent niche. The 
exterior and interior of the temple, as well as the pillars, are without UNTEN but 
the ceiling is formed of overlapping concentric courses. 

The temple is dedicated to Matangeshvara (another appellation of Shiva, the 
creator). The garbhgriha enshrines a huge linga (phallic symbol of Shiva) about 2.5 
metres in height and 1.1 metres in diameter. It is still considered one of the holiest 
temples of Khajuraho and thousands of devotees throng to it for worship. 


The Lakshmana Temple 


The Lakshmana temple is one of the best preserved temples at Khajuraho. The 
quincuncial plan of the temple has the main shrine at the centre surrounded by 
four subsidiary shrines at the four corners. Each of the corner shrines is complete 
in itself with a garbhgriha and an ardh mandap supported by two pillars. A flight 
of steps leads to a high terrace which opens to the east. This terrace on which 
the temple complex stands is profusely ornamented, showing scenes of everyday 
life, hunting and battle scenes, erotic motifs and scenes of bestiality. 

The main shrine measures 29.8 metres by 13.7 metres. It has an ardh тапаар, 
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а тапаар, а mahamandap, ап antral апа а pradakshinapath around the garbhgriha. 
А three-headed апа four-armed image of Vishnu is enshrined іп the garbhgriha. 
The carving in the interior of the temple is most elegant. The exquisite carvings 
on the ceiling, the women sculpted on the brackets and the capitals depicting 
mythical animals are masterpieces of plastic modelling. Other decorative items 
include the depiction of the navagrahas in a frieze above the lintel, the figure of 
Lakshmi (Vishnu's spouse and the goddess of wealth) and the scene depicting the 
Churning of the Ocean. The roof is covered with miniature figures of nagas and 
kalasas (rain vase) with drooping foliage. The temple was built by Yasovarman in 
AD 954. 


The Vishvanath Temple 


This is one of the most important of the Shaiva temples. It closely resembles the 
Kandariya Mahadeva temple in its style and composition. The temple measures 
about 27.4 metres by 13.7 metres and enshrines a stone linga in the garbhgriha. 
Of the four subsidiary corner temples, only two are preserved, one of which contains 
a four-faced linga and the other an image of Durga (the terrible form of Shiva's 
spouse). Since this is a Shaiva temple, the mount or vehicle of Shiva—Nandi, the 
bull—is also placed under a shrine оп the same podium. 

Both the interior and the exterior carvings are magnificent. The women carved 
on the brackets inside and the charming apsaras outside add enormously to the 
beauty of the temple. The sculptures variously depict a woman with fruit in one 
hand and a parrot in the other, a woman playing on a flute and a woman caressing 
a child. While some celestial nymphs stand looking into mirrors, others are sculpted 
in curved postures which crystallises in stone the spirit of dance. Besides these, 
there are several depictions of erotic art. The temple was constructed by King 
Dhanga in AD 1002. 


The Chitragupta Temple 


The Chitragupta temple, also known as the Bharatji temple, is fairly well preserved 
except for the entrance porch which has had to be renovated. The components 
are: the antral, the mahamandap with lateral transepts and the garbhgriha. The 
sanctum is without an ambulatory path. In the mouldings on the basement of the 
temple there are fine representations of a party of stone carvers, a hunting scene 
and elephant fights. The octagonal ceiling, a later architectural development, proves 
that the temple was built after the Jagdamba temple. 

The image of Surya (the sun god) installed in the sanctum is very impressive. 
Surya is depicted driving a chariot pulled by seven horses. There are three smaller 
figures of the sun god carved on the lintel of the doorway. The temple walls are 
embellished with figures of nymphs and other erotic couples and deities but they 
are not so well-proportioned and slender as those in the Kandariya Mahadeva 
temple. There is a wealth of sculpture on the plinth depicting dancing and hunting 
scenes, warriors, and elephants and cavaliers in a procession. On the basis of 
architectural design and decorative motifs, it is conjectured that the temple was 
built about AD 1000-25. 
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The Devi Jagdamba Temple 


The Devi Jagdamba temple stands on the same platform on which the Kandariya 
temple is built. Originally the temple was dedicated to Vishnu, as is indicated by 
the prominence given to him on the sanctum doorway. At a later date a crude 
image of Parvati (the consort of Shiva) was installed and because the image is 
painted black, the temple is also referred to as the Kali temple. The temple is 
smaller in size, measuring 22.3 metres by 12.8 metres. It has a long porch, a big 
hall, a vestibule and a cella. The balconies of the mahamandap are bigger than 
those of the other temples and the roofs over them are supported by five columns. 
Some of the finest carvings of celestial nymphs, their faces depicting expressions 
of utter bliss, can be seen on the temple walls. As a tribute to the exuberance of 
sculptural decoration of the temple, Stella Kramrisch writes: 


The vertical panels and facets in every plane are beset with images each on its 
ancon, and shaded by a cornice or rooflet. ..With every movement of the eye of 
the beholder, a new perspective shows the images from a different angle; to avoid 
being bewildered, he has to concentrate on each of them, facing it, and then give 
his attention to the next, in the same ۰ 


The Kandariya Mahadeva Temple 


The Kandariya Mahadeva is one of the largest and architecturally and sculpturally 
the most impressive of all the temples at Khajuraho. It represents the culmination 
of temple architecture in central India. Art critics have applauded its magnificence, 
perfection of design and sculptural profusion. The word 'Kandariya' means a cave 
and 'Mahadeva' is one of the numerous appellations of Shiva. Like the peaks of 
Mt. Kailash, the abode of Shiva in the Himalayas, the pinnacles of the Kandariya 
Mahadeva temple surge upwards, spire upon ornate spire. 


The panchayatana plan of the temple indicates that it had four subsidiary corner 
shrines, but these have since disappeared. It is 30.5 metres high, 30.5 metres long 
and 20.1 metres wide. The temple has five compartments—the portico, the assembly 
hall, the vestibule to the cella, the sanctum and a pair of transepts with a 
circumambulatory path. The roof of each of these compartments has been designed 
in the shape of a mountain peak complete with amalaka (fluted cushion-shaped 
member at the top of the spire) and kalasa and is graded in height in a progressive 
order towards the main tower. The arrangement of subsidiary turrets further 
enhances the impression of aspiring ascent and the master-builders have thereby 
given it the effect of a mountain range. 

The lavish display of sculptures adds to the richness of the architectural design. 
There are three rows of sculptured figures in the architectural design. There are 
three rows of sculptured figures in the central portion of the exterior surface of 
the edifice. The temple walls are decorated with nearly 900 figures of various sizes, 
with conventional details and with a profusion of vegetable forms. Every inch of 
the available space has been fully embellished and adorned. The exquisitely decorated 
arch with the figures of gods, nagas and nagins, mythical animals, musicians and 
loving couples, the intricate carvings on the ceilings, the women carved on the 
brackets, the apsaras, the ascetics in penance, etc. have no parallel anywhere in 
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the world. In sharp contrast to these embellishments is the plain sanctum with its 
marble linga which provides an atmosphere of peace and tranquility. The figures 
of Ganga and Yamuna on the doorway of the sanctum add to the richness of the 
temple architecture. 


The various structural components and the Sculptural decorations are subtly 
integrated into a composite whole. Writing about the Kandariya Mahadeva temple 
Stella Kramrisch remarks: 'Its surface vibrates at every moment of the day and the 
clear Indian nights with an ever responsive play of light and shade, a chiaroscuro 
of the widest range’. 


The Brahma Temple 


This temple is situated on the bank of the Khajuraho-sagar. The upper part of the 
temple is made of sandstone and the body of granite. The temple was originally 
dedicated to Vishnu, as is evidenced by the figure of Vishnu carved in the centre 
of the lintel of the sanctum doorway. However, there is an image of a four-faced 
linga in the sanctum now. 

The Brahma temple, one of the earliest to be built in Khajuraho, has a simple 
Structure consisting of a porch and a sanctum. The roof over the sanctum is 
pyramidal rather than curvilinear in shape, which sets the temple apart from the 
other temples of Khajuraho. The entrance is at the eastern projection and the 
doorway is plain except for the figures of Ganga and Yamuna carved on either 
side of the doorway and at its base. On the lateral projections are the latticed 
windows. The temple is assignable to about AD 900. 


The Vamana Temple 


The Vamana temple is dedicated to the Vamana (dwarf) incarnation of Vishnu. It 
stands on a high platform but there is no ambulatory path. The shikhara of the 
temple is of the usual curvilinear type. In the main niches of the sanctum, the 
figures of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva (the holy trinity) with their consorts have 
been carved out in the upper row and the several incarnations of Vishnu in the 
lower. Within the sanctum, a figure of Buddha in the earth-touching posture has 
also been carved on a wall. This intermingling of Hinduism and Buddhism reflects 
the tolerance and mutual understanding that was possible between different religions 
and sects under the Chandellas. The exterior walls of the temple have two rows 
of sculptures instead of the usual three. Benjamin Rowland remarks: 


The ornamentation of the Vamana temple of Khajuraho is the typical veritable 
flowering of temple structure during the final period of Hindu architecture in 
central India. We look upon a double tier of naked apsaras in a celestial chorus, 
vaunting their voluptuous charms in an infinite variety of attitudes, displaying a 
languid and calculated eroticism rendered more provocative by the contrast 
between the slim bodies and the towering complication of the head-dresses. 
These celestial maidens possess a great variety expressed in their tortuous 
movements and the provocative warmth and fullness of the modelling of their 
flesh. . е roundness and softness of their breasts and belly are emphasised by 
the contrasting exaggerated straightness of the arms and limbs. 
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The erotic scenes in the Vamana temple are fewer in comparison with other 
temples. These are confined to the subsidiary niches of the roof pediments. On the 
basis of its style, the Vamana temple is supposed to have been built between AD 
1050 and 1075. 


The Javari Temple 


Although the Javari temple is small, its architectural design is superb. It consists 
of a portico, a hall, a vestibule and a sanctum. The entrance porch, flanked by 
exquisitely carved crocodiles, is most remarkable. The soaring shikhara adds additional 
charm to the structure. The exterior walls of the temple are embellished with three 
bands of sculptures which include graceful figures and celestial nymphs. It has a 
projecting cornice with a curved outline which separates the main body of the 
temple from the shikhara. The temple was dedicated to Vishnu and built around 
AD 1100. 


The Parsvanath Temple 


Amongst the Jaina temples at Khajuraho, the Parsvanath temple is the best as far 
as architectural beauty is concerned. Its design, however, is like that of a Hindu temple. 

The temple is oblong in shape and has two axial projections at the two ends—the 
one on the east is the ardh mandap and the other on the west is a small shrine 
behind the garbhgriha. Although it has a pradakshinapath, there is an absence of 
balconied windows, and air and diffused light are admitted through screened 
openings which have sloping balustrades. 

The entrance is pleasantly decorated. Of the five pendants hanging from the 
porch, the central one is carved with floral patterns and terminates in two intertwined 
flying figures. Although the temple is affiliated to the Jaina sect, the deities of the 
Hindu pantheon have been lavishly portrayed. The sanctum has an image of 
Parsvanath flanked by a nude male figure on the left and a nude female figure on 
the right. The presence of the figure of a bull on a pedestal, commonly associated 
with the first Jaina tirthankara Adinath, reveals that the temple was originally 
dedicated to Adinath. On the outer walls of the sanctum, graceful celestial nymphs 
have been chiselled with astonishing delicacy and finess—an apsara writing a letter, 
one extracting a thorn from her foot, another applying collyrium to her eyes and 
yet another painting her feet. These masterpieces of Chandella art are examples 
of the best of medieval work. The temple was built in the early part of Dhanga's 
reign (AD 950—70) which is testified to by an inscription discovered in the temple. 


The Adinath Temple 


The Adinath temple is a modest structure of which only the vestibule and the 
sanctum have survived. The temple is dedicated to Adinath. The idol installed 
originally has been lost and another one of Adinath was installed at a later date. 
It closely resembles the Vamana temple in so far as the plan and design are 
concerned. The top rows of the outer walls are decorated with a band of flying 
vidyadharas (a class of celestials). The temple also has three bands of sculptural 
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decorations which depict elegant celestial beauties and deities. The beautiful carving 
on the roof of the vestibule is an added attraction. 


The Duladeo Temple 


The Duladeo temple marks the end of the construction of the finer series of 
Khajuraho temples. That it is a Shaiva temple is indicated by the presence of the 
linga in the sanctum. It has no circumambulatory path and the other components 
of the temple are more or less the same as in other temples. The main shikhara 
is surrounded by three rows of minor shikharas. The circular ceiling is supported 
by groups of brackets enlivened with apsaras carved on them. These celestial 
nymphs moulded with grace and elegance are richly decorated with ornaments and 
elaborately crowned. The head-dresses and the ornaments of the apsaras differ 
greatly from those shown in other temples. The modelling of the other figures lacks 
vitality and depth of relief. 


The Chaturbhuja Temple 


The Chaturbhuja temple is situated 4.8 kilometres away from the village of Khajuraho. 
It has three components: the vestibule, the big hall and the sanctum. Inside the 
garbhgriha there is a beautiful image of the four-armed or the Chaturbhuja Vishnu 
who is crowned and richly ornamented. Two of the arms of the deity are broken. 
Some incarnations of Shiva—the Ardhanarishvara, or the part male and part female 
incarnation, symbolising the union of the male and female principles of the universe, 
and the four-armed lord of destruction—are also depicted. Vishnu too is featured 
in other incarnations like the Narasingha avatar, or the part-man and part-lion 
incarnation. 

The shikhara has a curvilinear shape without any spires or turrets. On the exterior, 
there are three bands of sculptured panels. It is interesting to note that this temple 
has no erotic sculpture at all. The figures of the nymphs appear to be lifeless. In 
plastic treatment and style, the temple seems to resemble the Duladeo temple and 
may have been constructed around AD 1100. 
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СНАРТЕВ Ш 


The Sublime апа 
the Sensual 


HE EROTIC sculptures of Khajuraho have become famous the world 

over, but it is erroneous to think that that is all that is portrayed on the temple 
walls. The sculptural wealth of Khajuraho is enormous and for purposes of convenience, 
one can classify them into six broad categories. 

The first category comprises cult images modelled in the round. These figures 
are carved strictly in accordance with the canonical rules. 

The second category consists of attendants and divinities placed either in the 
niches or on the walls of the temple. While some of these figures are carved in 
the round, others are in the medium or high relief. Subsidiary gods like the dikpalas 
are regularly shown in the tribhanga posture (a standing attitude with three bends 
in the body). The dikpalas have been depicted either with their mounts or with 
their special attributes held in two or more hands. 

The third category includes apsaras whose beauty and grace have been captured 
in different moods. They occur on the inner and outer walls, pillars and ceilings, 
either in the round or in high or medium relief. These heavenly nymphs are 
elegantly beautiful, full of sexual charm and vigour and are sometimes portrayed 
in various provocative postures. As attendants of deities, they are represented with 
folded palms, or holding mirrors, or carrying water jars and lotus flowers as offerings 
to the deity. They are depicted in various postures such as disrobing, yawning, 
touching the breasts, squeezing water from wet hair, playing the flute, removing 
a thorn from the foot, applying collyrium to the eyes, etc. Radha Kamal Mukerji 
has aptly described the sensuous modelling of these apsaras: 

The nayikas and apsaras of Khajuraho often deliberately display their nudity and 

unloosen the knots of their garments. They are most charming females who 

arouse sensuousness by displaying their youth, erotic moods, and sentiments. 

Their gestures, postures, fantastic twists and turns of the body are most provocative 

and seductive. Their full globular breasts, attenuated waists, fleshy limbs, coquettish 

langour on their faces and creeper-like flow and rhythm of their bodies are 
calculated and intentional. The nayika has been portrayed in a great variety of 
moods and sentiments. She is sometimes a shy, unsophisticated girl, who hides 
her eyes or face at the approach of her lover, and sometimes a mature self-conscious 

lady who looks at him superciliously, or turns her face away from him in a 

nonchalant attitude. She emerges from her bath, wrings her hair and looks fresher 
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and lovelier. She contemplates serenely: her charms reflected in the mirror in 
her hand. She dresses her long sinuous: braids of hair, colors her foot with lac 
dye and extricates thorn from it in playful ‘Spirit. She upfdertakes her toilet in 
diverse coquettish fashions. She plays with the. ball, sounds‘ the flute and practises 
dance. She touches her soft breast, writes a love lettér. joins her palms in prayer 
and takes a child on the lap. 

The fourth category depicts secular scenes—dancers and musicians, hunting 
parties, sculptors at work, warriors marching in procession, teachers and disciples, 
domestic scenes, etc. 

The next category of sculptures consists of amorous couples engaged in sexual 
acts in a variety of poses and scenes. These erotic sculptures also capture the fine 
nuances of human emotion and sensitivity. The ecstasy on the faces of the couples 
symbolises the supreme bliss resulting from the union of the male and the female 
principles of the universe. It is interesting to note that the erotic figures have 
invariably been shown in standing poses with the intention that they should merge 
with the rising surge of the temple, a gesture representing a reaching out to the 
Absolute. 

The sixth and the final category includes mythical animals with bodies of beasts 
and heads of men or birds. They constitute one of the most popular sculptural 
themes carved at Khajuraho. 

As mentioned earlier, the temples of Khajuraho have been classified into two 
groups on the basis of the treatment of erotic motifs. In the temples of the first 
group (the Lakshmana, Parsvanath, Kandariya Mahadeva, Devi Jagdamba and Chit- 
ragupta temples), erotic scenes are prominently displayed not only on the exterior 
walls but also in recessed parts of the temples such as lintels, door-jambs, cornices 
and even inside the sanctum. In the lower panels of the southern and northern 
walls of the Lakshmana temple, orgiastic scenes are represented in which royal 
persons, ascetics and female attendants participate. Another interesting scene of 
group sex is sculpted on the platform of the same temple in which numerous 
couples have been shown engaged in a wild orgy. A part of this scene shows three 
people pounding some kind of medicine in a special vessel. In all likelihood, the 
preparation is an aphrodisiac. 

It is interesting to note that in the Parsvanath temple, which is of Jaina affiliation, 
there is a complete absence of orgiastic representations although sexual motifs have 
been depicted. The temple portrays divine pairs such as Narayana-Lakshmi, Shiva- 
Parvati, Balrama-Revati, etc. In each case, the divinity stands to the right of his 
consort, encircling her with his arm and touching her left breast. The depiction of 
such mild eroticism is attributed to the magico-defensive and auspicious functions 
of these motifs which were accepted as a mode of ornamentation in the art 
conventions of medieval temples. 

The erotic scenes carved on the vestibules of the Vishvanath and the Kandariya 
temples show a copulating couple watched by excited attendants. The northern 
side of the Vishvanath temple depicts two ascetics with gourd pots in an orgiastic 
scene. The top panel displays a man copulating with a woman from the rear. On 
the southern wall of the Kandariya temple, an aristocrat can be seen performing 
the sexual act while he stands on his head. In almost all the temples of the first 
group, erotic motifs have been profusely represented and there appears a tendency 
to replace divine figures by erotic ones. This shift marks the emphasis placed on 
sensuality during this period. 
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The temples of the second group were built between AD 1050 апа 1150 and 
consist of the Javari, Vamana, Chaturbhuja, Adinath and Duladeo temples. They 
differ both in architectural grandeur and in the treatment of erotic motifs from 
what we have seen in the temples of the first group. Of the temples listed above, 
the first three belong to the Vaishnava sect and the last two to the Jaina and 
Shaiva sects respectively. The Duladeo temple, which is of Shaiva affiliation, has 
numerous copulating couples depicted on its plinth, some of them in gymnastic poses. 
The Vamana and Javari temples also display a few copulating couples but there is 
a complete absence of erotic motifs on the Adinath and Chaturbhuja temples. The 
temples of the first group, built in the prosperous days of the Chandellas, display 
sex in its manifold variations while those of the second group are less erotically oriented. 

Sexual representations in the temples of Khajuraho can be broadly categorised 
into the following groups: 

The first group comprises orgiastic scenes of several types. The first type shows 
a man in sexual congress with two women. The next type depicts a copulating 
man touching the private parts of the attendants. In the third type many couples 
simultaneously involve themselves in sexual acts, as is depicted in the Lakshmana 
temple. 

The second group depicts scenes of bestiality: The number of such representations 
is, however, very small. A man mating with a horse can be seen in the Lakshmana 
and the Vishvanath temples. 

In the third group fall representations of coitus in standing or astride postures 
in which the woman plays the dominant role. 

The scenes of oral congress can be witnessed in the Duladeo temple in which 
an ascetic is engaged with a woman in fellatio. In the Lakshmana temple a woman 
is shown holding the legs of a standing man and sucking his organ. These carvings 
of oral congress constitute the fourth group. 

Nude males and females shown exhibiting their genital organs fall into the fifth 
group. According to magico-religious beliefs and practices such exposure was meant 
to dispel evil. 

The depiction of ascetics in erotic postures which is one of the most characteristic 
features of medieval art comprises the sixth group. Ascetics in sexual orgies are 
seen for the first time in the Lakshmana temple, where an ascetic is depicted 
standing with a club in an auto-erotic pose near an aristocratic couple. Another 
representation of such a motif is on the Vishvanath temple in which an ascetic is 
seen copulating with a woman from the rear. 

In the next group of erotic sculptures one can see aristocrats copulating in the 
head-down pose. 

Attendants, while assisting the main couple, are often shown touching their own 
sexual parts in many temples of Khajuraho. Such auto-erotic scenes form the eighth 
group. 

In Indian erotic literature, music and dance are considered to be stimulants in 
love-making. In medieval temples, scenes depicting dance and music are part of the 
erotic carvings. Such examples can be noticed in the Vishvanath temple and comprise 
our last group. 

Even though the erotic sculptures of Khajuraho have received the maximum 
exposure, it must be borne in mind that they form only a part of an entire range 
of carvings which are full of sublime beauty and sensuality. They should be seen 
in their totality for they are part of the varied life-styles of the Chandellas. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The 
Metaphor of Love 


T HE UNINHIBITED display of sexual scenes on the walls of Khajuraho temples 
has led to a lot of controversy all over the world. The commingling of sex 
and religion has a long history and it was not something which was peculiar to 


the Chandellas alone. According to some critics, these erotic motifs are pornographical 
representations reflecting the warped moral fabric of contemporary society. Others 
regard these figures as the non-dual aspect of the Supreme Being. Such a view, 
however, fails to account for the sculptures depicting bestiality, sexual orgies, 
auto-erotic poses of ascetics and figures exposing genital organs. 

Yet another view is that these figures are a reminder that sexual desires have 
to be conquered if one wishes to attain salvation. Such sculptures, thén, іп a temple 
become a means of testing the devotees and only those who can remain unperturbed 
at the sight of these erotic figures can attain the Ultimate Reality. It has also been 
suggested that certain medieval Indian sects considered sex an important means 
of attaining deliverance. They believed that yoga (meditation) and bhoga (a sensuous 
appreciation of life) were alternate paths leading to the same goal. They further 
believed that a restrained enjoyment of the senses was an easier way to salvation. 
This is in contradiction to the belief that the sexual act symbolises the union of 
the negative and the positive aspects of the universe. Since none of the arguments 
advanced so far are wholly satisfactory, we will have to delve deeper into the 
historical, religious, social and economic background to fully understand this pheno- 
menon—the strange juxtaposition of religion and sex in Khajuraho. 

The discovery of numerous phallic stones, ring stones and clay figurines of the 
mother goddess from the Harappan site of the Indus Valley civilisation suggests 
the existence of a fertility cult. The earliest representation of the sexual act has 
been found on a pot from Diamabad (in Maharashtra), assigned to the Copper Age. 
Gold plaques belonging to the second and third centuries BC, discovered in Lauriya 
(in Bihar) and Piprahwa (in Uttar Pradesh), also depict erotic couples. The females 
in this form of art are broad-hipped and have prominent genitalia. Representations 
of a variety of sexual orgies have been found in the second century BC terracotta 
art of Chandraketugarh and Tamluk (in West Bengal). One of the plaques shows a 
woman sitting with her legs outstretched. The male with his head down is in coitus 
and is helped by two female attendants in anjalimudra (an attitude of offering). 
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Another terracotta plaque discovered at Kausambi (Allahabad in Uttar Pradesh) 
depicts a couple in the coital posture and a dwarf standing with a mirror. 

The depiction of sexual motifs was not confined to terracotta art but was also 
prevalent in stone sculptures of the second century BC. Buddhist monuments at 
Sanchi and Bharhut in central India have numerous carvings of amorous couples. 

On the Buddhist Chaitya caves at Kondane (in Maharashtra) is a suggestive carving 
of a man and two women. The man holds a bow in one hand and touches the 
chin of the woman on the right with the other. The woman on the left touches 
the bow. Both women also touch their own girdles. At Pitalkhora (in Maharashtra) 
erotic couples are depicted on pilasters and panels. The male and the female stand 
very close with arms around each other. Such mild amorous depictions were 
considered auspicious and were used as alankaras (decorative elements). They are 
in no way connected with the Buddhist religion but are simply a reflection of the 
artistic tradition of the time. 


These erotic representations were motivated by certain religious beliefs and 
practices. The primary concern of religion in ancient societies was the conservation 
and generation of life. Primitive man, in his need for food and fertility, endowed 
sex with magical powers. It could ward off evil, death and misfortune, and ensure 
happiness and prosperity. 

The magical power of sex was ritualised in four different ways, (i) ritual copulation, 
and the marriage of deities, (ii) worship of male and female genital organs, (iii) use 
of obscene language and (iv) decorative use of the sexual motif. 


Primitive man believed that the human sexual act could magically generate the 
fertility of the earth, vegetation, animals, etc. Peasants in Germany and Holland 
would copulate with their wives in newly-sown fields to ensure a rich harvest. The 
role of women in magico-sexual rites was considered very important. These rites 
were performed to increase fertility of the soil and vegetation and to bring rain. 
The idea behind the depiction of salbhanjika (woman sporting with tree) as a motif 
of decoration in Indian art developed from the concept that a woman could revitalise 
a tree and make it blossom by her touch. This, in a way, reflects the significant 
role of women in vegetation rites. Since the second century BC, the portrayal of 
salbhanjikas became a favourite motif with Indian artists and continued to be so 
till medieval times. In accordance with this belief, sacred marriages of gods and 
goddesses were celebrated in many parts of the world. There is a reference to the 
cosmic intercourse between earth and heaven in the Rig Veda. Such beliefs continue 
to exist even to date among some of the tribes in India. 

The worship of the male and female genital organs was considered auspicious 
and a guard against danger because it was believed that the genitalia were endowed 
with magical powers. Phallic worship seems to have been widespread in Babylon, 
Greece, Egypt, Italy, the U.S.S.R., East European countries and the U.K. The Roman 
god Priapus was the deified form of the phallus and people wore amulets with the 
figure of this god to protect them against the evil eye and bad luck. In the medieval 
churches of Europe nude female figures can be seen. 

The use of indecent language and the display of obscene gestures are also meant 
to ward off evil and danger and bring prosperity. In accordance with the prevalent 
belief, sexual depiction too on sacred buildings was done with a similar intention. 

Given this background of the role of sex in ancient Indian religion and culture, 
we shall try to understand the role of sex in Indian art. Sexual knowledge was 
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considered an essential part of education. Numerous treatises were written dealing 
with coital postures, types of kisses and embracing poses, preparation of drugs for 
sexual vigour and many allied matters concerning sex. Extensive treatment was 
given to sexual themes even in the literary works of the period. The social attitude 
towards sex in medieval India was thus fairly liberal. 

Gradually, a secularisation and sensualisation of the cultic purpose of the erotic 
motif set in. This is reflected in a first century BC Indian ivory statuette of the 
goddess Sri (goddess of beauty and prosperity) discovered at Pompeii in Italy. The 
figure is generously decked with ornaments and her pudenda is prominent. This 
deity was definitely connected with the fertility cult and the use of this statuette 
as a mirror handle suggests secularisation. In the whole range of Indian terracotta 
art belonging to the first and second centuries BC, both types of sexual representation 
can be met with—the cultic as well as the secular. 

Under the influence of the Kushans, between the first and third centuries AD, 
many foreign elements were incorporated into Indian religion, art and culture. The 
Kushan empire extended from the Gangetic valley to Central Asia. By virtue of its 
geographical location, India had prosperous trade contacts with Rome, Ігап and 
China. The Indian mercantile community conducted a flourishing trade with these 
countries. The affluence which resulted brought luxury in its wake. People now 
had more time and money to devote to artistic pursuits as well as to religion. 
Many Buddhist monuments were erected at important business centres, such as 
the Buddhist caves at Karli, Kanheri, Ajanta, Nasik, etc. in western Deccan. In the 
south, Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda were important Buddhist centres. The depiction 
of erotic motifs on these monuments was largely influenced by social and cultural 
elements and the affluence of the period. Again, in the art of Mathura, which was 
then a great centre in northern India for trade, art and religion, romantic touches 
can be seen. In the railing pillars, kissing couples are depicted. A stone panel 
shows a man pulling at the lower garment of a woman who stands close by with 
her hand over his shoulder. 

Another notable development of Kushan art was the introduction of erotic themes 
on the door-jambs of monuments. The depiction of couples on the doorway was 
considered an auspicious motif. Other decorative motifs included salbhanjikas, horses, 
elephants and crocodiles. From the second century AD these motifs became an 
integral part of the Indian way of life. Between the first and third centuries AD 
there was a tendency towards an increasing use of erotic motifs as a means of 
decoration. 

The period between AD 500-900 marks the turning point in the socio-economic 
structure of India, which became increasingly feudalistic. The kings, who did not 
directly administer- their territories, distributed their land amongst the feudalists 
known as samanta (feudatory) mahasamanta (chief feudatory) and other officials. 
While these officials collected their share of the produce of the land from the 
cultivators, the king took his from the feudalists. Feudal lords exerted power over 
the peasants and labourers and imposed various kinds of taxes on them. The 
landgrants by the king ensured their beneficiaries all kinds of local revenues. The 
central authority was no longer concerned with the revenues from the donated 
land. As a result, self-sufficient economic units came into being which depended 
solely on local artisans and cultivators. 

The Rajput feudatories who claimed their descent from the moon, the sun, or 
from fire were either Hinduised foreigners—Hunas or Scythians—or of tribal origin. 
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They attached great importance to their mythical ancestry which was usually а 
cover for their lowly origins. In central India, the Chandella rulers were treated on 
par with Hindu gods like Rama, Brahma, Indra, Kubera, etc. The kings and the 
feudalists, always conscious of their high social position, generously offered gifts 
to Brahmins, and associated themselves with temple building to gain religious merit 
and social status. These aristocrats and noblemen of tribal origin, when accepted 
into society, brought with them magico-religious beliefs which were incorporated 
into the Puranic religion. 

The people were steeped in superstition, magic and astrology, and these factors 
played a vital role in practically every walk of life. Even military expeditions were 
planned according to the astrologically auspicious hour. The king was shown vessels 
full of water, an auspicious omen, before proceeding to the battlefield, and women 
were adorned most decoratively to ward off evil. Rules were laid down for carving 
images for the selection of temple sites and temple designs. 

The construction of temples amongst the royal and the wealthy became not only 
an act of piety but also a means of gaining fame. There was thus a tremendous 
spurt in the building of magnificent temples, tanks and gardens. Patrons encouraged 
the display of sculptural decoration on these buildings and the size of the temples, 
which in medieval India had become larger than they used to be, provided ample 
opportunity for wealthy donors to indulge their taste for ornamentation. The liberal 
atmosphere prevalent, therefore, led to the sensuous depiction of life in all its frankness. 

The temples became wealthy institutions by virtue of the land donated by kings 
and feudatories. The priests in charge of these temples thus became landlords. The 
medieval temple no longer remained a purely religious centre but became a kind 
of socio-cultural institution around which priests, musicians, dancers, garland-makers, 
devadasis (temple girls) and barbers settled and from which they gained employment. 
The inscription on the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore (south-west of Madras) built 
by Rajaraja Chola (985—1012) gives an account of the heavy endowments made by 
the king to the temple: 226 kg of gold, 272 kg of silver, several villages, 400 
devadasis and 212 male servants comprising a dance master, musicians, drummers and 
tailors. This goes to prove the high status the temple enjoyed then. The temple 
management opened shops and rest-houses for pilgrims for which rent was charged. 
The temples attracted pilgrims from far and wide and the king levied a pilgrim tax 
which helped the economy of the state. 

In due course, power and wealth made the temple heads corrupt. They led a 
luxurious life and indulged in degenerate sexual practices. The institution of devadasis 
further encouraged licentiousness. Literary evidence shows that the temple priests 
enjoyed sexual relations with the devadasis as well as with the married society 
women. Such literary description is corroborated by a scene depicted on the 
Lakshmana temple at Khajuraho where a dancing girl is seen standing near an 
ascetic seated on a throne under a canopy. 

The temples of the period became centres for cultural activities as well.as places 
for men to indulge their sexual cravings. The devadasis, originally associated with 
the fertility cult, soon became courtesans. The number of devadasis dedicated to 
the temple increased enormously as priests began to demand that more and more 
women be donated to the temple. The practice of keeping devadasis was not just 
confined to Hindu temples but extended to Buddhist temples as well. Dance and 
music began to be performed in temple halls from purely secular motives. Public 
opinion changed with time and there was a gradual acceptance of the representation 
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of secular love іп sacred places. 

Yet another factor which led to a profuse depiction of sexual scenes on temples 
was the widespread development of Tantrism, an esoteric system which evolved 
out of a combination of primitive magico-religious beliefs and spiritual ideals. The 
magical power of sex was widely recognised in Tantrism which became a powerful 
religious movement from about the fifth century AD and influenced all the principal 
religions of India—Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 

Tantrism became very popular because of the short cut it provided to nirvana 
(liberation from the cycle of birth and death). А Tantric devotee, using magical and 
psychological aids, attains the goal of self-realisation much faster than he would 
have through other disciplines. The aids include mantras (incantations), yantra 
(mystic diagrams), mandalas (circles), kavachha (amulets) and mudras (gestures). 
With the constant use of these aids, the devotee identifies himself with the deity, 
and thus becomes a deity himself. Tantrics believe that there are two aspects of 
the Ultimate Reality—the negative and the positive—embodied in the material world 
as the male and the female. The ultimate goal of Tantric discipline is to conquer 
the principles of dualism in order to attain the final state of non-duality. The 
non-dual state is conceived of as Absolute Bliss and one way of achieving this state 
of non-duality is through the union of the male and the female. Ordinarily, sexual 
union provides only temporary pleasure. In Tantrism, the sexual act is converted 
into a ritual. The aspirant thinks of himself as god and his partner as a goddess 
and performs the sexual act, which then becomes a sacred act. This ritual act of 
sex is performed in secret and under controlled conditions. A teacher initiates the 
noviciate into the discipline and then, for the propitiation of the deity madya (wine), 
mina (fish), mamsa (meat) are offered and mudra (gesture) and maithuna (the sexual 
act) performed. These practices are known as the five makaras and are considered 
important in Tantric worship. Of the five, the importance of sexual union has been 
grossly over-emphasised. Tantric texts make the practice of these rites sound very 
difficult, like moving on the blade of a sword. 

That Tantrism had a close relation with folk religion is attested to by the 
importance attached to the five rites. The worship of young girls in Tantra is a 
ritual connected with the fertility cult. Chakrapuja (worship performed by a group 
of people sitting in a circle) is another ritual which is connected with the fertility 
cult. Chakrapuja assures the fulfilment of all desires and is performed in a lonely 
place. Men and women belonging to different castes meet at night and sit in a 
circle. Women remove their bodices and put them in a container. Each man selects 
a bodice at random, and thus his female partner in the sexual ritual. Nudity is yet 
another important condition for performing Tantric rites. Kathasaritsagar, a literary 
work of the tenth century AD, mentions a queen standing naked and performing 
certain Tantric rites. 

There were numerous Tantric sects such as Kapalika, Kalamukha, Kaula, Pasupat, 
Nathpanthi, Sahajiya which were responsible for the spread of Tantric practices in 
aristocratic societies. All these sects aimed at achieving the primordial state of 
non-differentiation. They adopted various means for the achievement of their goal, 
some of which were sexo-yogic techniques, sacrifice of human beings to goddesses 
and the use of magical rites. The Nathpanthis and the Buddhist Tantrics attached 
great importance to the control of semen in the sexual act through yogic and 
alchemic means. 

With the popularisation of Tantrism came the misinterpretation and misuse of 
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texts. А certain Kapalika text declares that liberation can be attained through wine 
and women. In a literary work, a Tantric declares that liberation is attained through 
free dalliance with women. A Buddhist monk proclaimed: 'It (Tantra) permits us to 
inhabit elegant houses and to enjoy the wives of merchants. It allows us to recline 
on soft beds and to pass the shining moonlight in amorous play with young girls 
who serve us with faith.' 

There is literary evidence that in the medieval ages Tantrics were invited to royal 
courts to display their magical feats. Tantric gurus were sometimes chief priests 
in temples also. They were held in high esteem because of their knowledge of 
hypnotism and alchemy, and nobles and aristocrats impressed by their longevity 
and sexual control, often sought their help and guidance in such matters. 

The Tantric movement, at its height, spread to all parts of India. In central India, 
Kalinjar, a fortified town about 80 km from Khajuraho, was the centre of Tantrism. 
The popularity of Tantrism was one of the major factors behind the depiction of 
sexual motifs on temple walls. Magic further endowed sexual representations with 
the power to bring prosperity, good health and ward off evil spirits and calamities. 
Once the sexual motif was accepted in the sculptural scheme of the temple and 
had been established in the canon, erotic art became a theme by itself. The profuse 
depiction of sexual motifs is also a reflection and extension of the social life of the 
period. A temple inscription belonging to the Chandella dynasty describes King 
Parmardideva in the following words: ... who like the wind of the Malaya mountain 
kisses sportively the lips of the maidens, red like the pomegranates, seizes them 
by their beautiful tresses, removes the garments that shine brightly on the high 
bosom of the maidens. Hundreds of maidens who approached his bed, and hundreds 
of foes who fell at his feet, were rejected by him.' 

The amalgamation of religion and sex by the Chandellas, therefore, was neither 
strange nor sudden. In fact, the close interdependence between the two strains can 
be traced in Indian art to the Copper Age. The underlying basis for this compounding 
of religion and sex was neither philosophic nor metaphysical, but reflected the 
religious and superstitious beliefs and practices of primitive man which had made 
a primal connection between religion and sex. In the course of time and with the 
liberalisation of social values, the sexual motif became incorporated in medieval 
artistic canons. Chandella artists, guided by these canons, boldly portrayed sexual 
scenes and assigned them prominent places in the sculptural scheme of the temple. 


Wrenched from their context and given excessive exposure the sexual carvings on 
the walls of the Khajuraho temples seem both incongruous and enigmatic, but when 
viewed in their social and historical perspective they acquire their true significance. 
The age which produced such magnificent art and which has succeeded in capturing 
the entire range of human emotions had none of the inhibitions against erotica that 
we have now. 
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Plates 6 Er 7 


Plate 8 


In a panel from the south wall of the Vishvanath temple, giggling atten- 
dants seem to draw the beholder's attention to the essential comicality 
ої the sexual encounter. 


Lateral view of the Devi Jagdamba temple dedicated to Parvati, also known 
as the Kali temple.(pgs 2-3) 


Detail of a dwarf figure supporting a pillar in the Vamana temple.(pgs 6-7) 


Detail of a mythical beast, Shardula, in front of the Shantinath temple. 
Figures such as this rampant lion were meant to ward off evil. (pg 33) 


A view of the soaring shikhara of the Parsvanath temple from the south. 
These panels are held to be among the finest examples of Chandella art. 
(pgs 34-35) 


Two pairs of celestial lovers from the sculpted friezes of the Parsvanath 
temple. While the couples are composed in formal attitudes (note the 
tribhanga or three-bend stance of the couple in plate 4), the depiction of 
the male-female relationship communicates immense tenderness and 
warmth. (pgs 36, 37) 


The panels of the Parsvanath temple are a wonderful example of the 
successful integration of sculpture and architecture. The balance between 
horizontal and vertical elements, between projections and recesses, and 
between figures placed singly and in groups creates a rich and vibrant 
surface texture. (pgs 38-39) 


The lush, full-bodied apsaras or heavenly nymphs of Khajuraho are here 
provocatively portrayed at their toilette. In these Parsvanath temple fig- 
ures, one damsel paints the sole of her foot with crimson lac and another 
darkens her lustrous eyes with kohl. (pgs 40, 41) 


The Vishnu-Lakshmi couple in the Parsvanath temple is celebrated as an 
exquisite portrait of connubial tenderness. The Lord of Creation is here 
depicted in loving embrace with his consort, with a female attendent gaz- 
ing on ecstatically. On the right is an interesting figure of a woman bearing 
an infant on her hip. (pgs 42—43) 
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Two aspects of the ascetic Shiva, the lord of destruction and regeneration, 
from the Parsvanath temple. He assumes the terrible form of Bhairav and 
with his whirlwind dance, descends to earth to destroy a world infested 
with wickedness. In this aspect he is generally portrayed with matted hair 
festooned with snakes and skulls, holding his trident and begging bowl and 
his damaru, the two-faced drum that calls forth the forces of destruction. 
(pgs 44,45) 


A figure from the Parsvanath temple representing Agni, the god of fire, a 
deity worshipped in India from Vedic times. 


An unusual representation of Shiva in the Parsvanath temple. The snake 
and the bull are his unmistakable signifiers, but the chakra and lotus are 
more often associated with Vishnu. (pg 47) 


A view of the Vishvanath temple, one of the most important of the Shaiva 
temples in Khajuraho. It is an example of the panchayatna or five-shrine 
temple with four subsidiary shrines (of which two are still extant) at the 
corners of the platform and the main temple in the centre. (pgs 48-49) 


Orgiastic scenes from the Vishvanath temple. Sexual symbolism as well 
as ritual find a place in the classical literature and art of India. 
(pgs 50, 51, 52—53) 


Women make floral offerings to Nandi, the bull—Shiva's mount and 
principal attendant—placed before the Vishvanath shrine. (pg 54) 


The richly embellished stone image of Varaha the boar, the third avatar 
or incarnation of Vishnu, the protector of the Hindu trinity.The figure 
stands before the Varaha temple. (pg 55) 


Frieze of sculptures on the plinth of the Lakshmana temple, another of the 
panchayatna temples of Khajuraho. The outer wall is profusely 
ornamented with depictions of love and war. (pgs 56-57) 


Portraits of nymphs from the Lakshmana temple affirm the ancient ideal of 
feminine beauty—slender-waisted but full-bosomed and ample of thigh. 
The stances in which the nagini or snake-maiden andthe surasundaris or 
heavenly maidens are disposed highlight this fleshy abundance. 
(pgs 58,59) 
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Plate 23 & 24 


Plate 25 & 26 


Plate 27 


Plates 28 & 29 


Plate 30 


Plates 31 & 32 


Plate 33 


Plate 34 


Plates 35-38 


A depiction of intercourse on the walls of the Lakshmana temple. 
Attendants on either side assist the couple to enact the rites of love. 
(pgs 60-61) 


Water worship has always been a strong component of Hinduism—hence 
the great reverence accorded to rivers, in particular the Ganga and her 
tributáries. Both the deities portrayed here carry a kamandalu, a pitcher of 
water, signifying their power to nurture and to bless their devotees with 
abundance and fertility. (pgs 62, 63) 


Scenes of erotic congress from the Lakshmana temple. (pgs 64, 65) 


A view of the splendid curvilinear shikhara of the Kandariya Mahadev 
temple. Considered by many to be the finest in Khajuraho, it has been 
likened to a mountain surrounded by lesser peaks; but itspillared widow 
openings and richness of carving combine to convey a certain grace and 
vitality that transcends its sheer mass.(pgs 66-67) 


Two beautiful sculptures from the wealth of the Kandariya Mahadev 
temple: in one, a surasundari or celestial nymph in a gently provocative 
dance attitude; in the other the solar deity Vishnu, bearing his mace, 
chakra and conch shell and astride his human-headed mount Garuda, 
the eagle.(pgs 68, 69) 


Erotic panel from the north wall of Kandariya Mahadev. The bends in the 
body of the lovers and the expressions on their faces suggest total 
surrender. Of the two attendants, the female appears deeplyaffected by 
the proceedings. (pgs 70-71) 


On the left, the entrance portico of the Kandariya Mahadev temple, with 
its ornately carved porch, and on the right a view of the Duladeo temple, 
the last of the finer temples of Khajuraho. (pgs 72,73) 


Details of the elaborate carvings on the Duladeo temple exterior. 
(pgs 74-75) 


On the north wall of the Lakshmana temple, a sportive scene of love-play 
interrupted by a playful monkey. (pg 76) 


Explicit erotic vignettes from the Duladeo temple. (pg 77) 
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Plates 40, 41 
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Detail of sculpture over the entrance porch of the Duladeo temple showing 
the seated figure of Surya, the sun god, holding two lotus flowers. 
(pgs 78-79) 


Images in the Duladeo temple of the gods Vishnu left and Agni rightin 
tender communion with their consorts. (pgs 80, 81) 


A view of the jewel-like Javari temple in its setting of rice-fields outside 
the village of Khajuraho. (pgs 82—83) 


From the Devi Jagdamba temple, dedicated to Shiva's consort, images of 
an ecstatic celestial nymph and of a couple in coitus. (pgs 84,85) 


View of the Devi Jagdamba temple (left) and (right) the Chaturbhuja 
temple, dedicated to Vishnu (chatur-bhuja, four armed). The former, 
standing on the same plinth as the Kandariya Mahadev, is notable for its 
generous balconies. The latter resembles in style the Duladeo temple and 
is singular in its total lack of erotic elements. (pgs 86, 87) 


Figure of a nymph from the Lakshmana temple sporting with a ball, 
between two mythical beasts. The generous curves of her body create an 
interesting pattern with the contours of the rearing animals. (pgs 88—89) 


The Matangeshvara temple is the only “living” temple in Khajuraho where 
thousands of devotees still congregate to worship lord Shiva,embodied in 
a huge linga in the sanctum. (pgs 90-91) 


On the left, from the Shantinath temple, a Jain god and goddess seated in 
raj-lilasana, an attitude of benediction. On the right, from the Vishvanath 
temple, a fine portrait of a nymph playing the flute. (pgs 92, 93) 


The Brahma temple, seen from the village of Khajuraho. One of the 
earliest temples of the complex, it is distinguished by its pyramidal roof 
and relative paucity of sculptural ornamentation. (pgs 94—95) 


A close-up of the octagonal ceiling of the handsome Chitragupta temple, 
richly embellished with floral and geometric designs. (pg 96) 
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